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Introduction. 


The  pamphlet  which  we  are  now  presenting  to  the 
public  was  written  about  two  years  ago  by  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai,  one  of  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  political  move- 
ment represented  by  the  Indian  National  Congress.  It 
is  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  political  situation  in 
India,  and  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  pretended  belief,  loudly  expressed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party  in  India,  that  the  British 
character  loves  "justice  and  fair  play"  and  that  the  British 
people  have  a  dormant  conscience  capable  of  being 
quickened  into  life  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  India  who 
are  groaning  under  their  rule, 

Lala  Lajpat  Rai  stands  midway  between  the  Mode- 
rates and  the  Revolutionaries.  Throughout  his  career  he 
has  adopted  the  public  methods  of  the  former,  though  his 
heart  is  with  the  visions  and  aspirations  of  the  latter. 
The  present  pamphlet  is  a  characteristic  example  of  his 
political  attitude.  In  the  form  of  a  friendly  warning  to 
British  statesmen  to  change  their  methods,  it  is  in  reality 
a  veiled  threat  of  an  impending  revolution  in  India,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  intended  in  this 
publication  to  perform  for  the  last  time  his  pious  duty 
to  Britain  as  a  moderate  public  leader.  He  knows  as 
well  as  any  other  man,  that  England   is  not  likely  to 
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change  her  treacherous  and  tyrannical  ways  for  love  of 
the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress and  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  hope 
that  India  will  obtain  even  the  phantom  of  self-government 
as  a  result  of  her  enforced  sacrifices  for  the  British  Empire 
in  this  war.  It  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule  which  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  All- 
India  Moslem  League  are  jointly  preparing  to  present  to 
the  British  Government  of  India  will  be  refused  by  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  she  finds  herself  free  from  her  present 
difficulties,  and  then  will  be  finally  demonstrated  the 
utter  futility  of  the  Congress  methods  in  dealing  with 
an  enemy  like  the  British.  And  India,  starving,  groaning, 
insulted  and  once  more  disillusioned,  will  tread  the  red 
paths  of  revolution  to  complete  the  work  begun  by  the 
patriots  who  waged  the  first  War  of  Independence  in  1857. 

We  believe  and  hope  that  this  pamphlet  of  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai  is  intended  by  him  as  an  announcment  that 
nothing  short  of  organised  armed  force  (perhaps  with  the 
help  of  intelligent,  farseeing,  friendly  Powers)  will  free  the 
hapless,  helpless  millions  of  India  from  the  murderous  ten- 
tacles of  the  British  octopus. 

Although,  however,  we  do  not  agree  with  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai  in  his  public  attitude,  we  believe  that  this  pamphlet 
explains  with  sufficient  thought  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment the  present  political  situation  in  India,  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  European  public.  There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  as 
to  his  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  the  permanent 
welfare  of  his  country.  He  is  a  man  of  high  moral  cha- 
racter and  has  consecrated  most  of  his  life  to  the  social 
service  of  his  people.  He  is  well  known  and  much  re- 
pected  for  his  philanthropic  efforts  for  the  elevation  of 
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the  poorer  classes,  for  his  zealous  activity  in  connection 
with  education  and  his  advocacy  of  the  political  rights 
of  the  people.  He  was  prominent  as  a  political  leader 
before  1907,  but  it  was  on  the  10th  of  May  of  that  year 
—  the  anniverary  and  jubilee  of  the  memorable  War  of 
Independence,  falsely  called  by  the  English  the  "Great 
Sepoy  Revolt",  when  excitement  ran  high  among  the 
Indian  people  and  the  British  feared  a  repetition  of  the 
never  forgotten  scenes  of  1857  —  it  was  on  that  auspicious 
anniversary  that  an  old  tyrannical  law  of  1818  was  put 
into  operation  and  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  was  arrested  and 
deported  without  trial  to  the  fortress  of  Mandalay  where 
he  was  confined  for  six  months  without  any  sort  of  ex- 
planation. He  was  suspected  by  the  British  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  fomenting  sedition  in  the  Punjab 
and  tampering  with  the  "loyalty"  of  the  Indian  regiments. 
Thecharge  was  subsequentlyprovedtohave  nofoundation. 
He  holds  a  high  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  moder- 
ate section  of  the  Indian  National  Party,  and  a  denun- 
ciation of  Britain's  rule  coming  from  such  a  man  deserves 
to  be  considered  with  attention. 

November  1916. 


Reflections  on  the  Political  Situation 
in  India. 

"Our  task  is  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
generation of  Europe,  the  vindication  of  the 
twin  principles  of  nationality  and  democracy 
and  the  emancipation  of  subject  races  from 
alien  rule." 

—  Dr.  Seton  Watson  in  "What  is  at 
stake  in  the  War". 

"Good  government  can  never  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  self-government." 

—  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman. 

I. 

There  are  times  when  silence  is  as  criminal  as  in- 
discreet speaking  at  other  times.  In  my  judgement  the 
time  has  come  when  the  whole  truth  about  the  Indian 
situation  should  be  told  to  the  British  public.  That  is 
my  justification  for  saying  what  follows. 

II. 

The  last  ten  years  have  furnished  ample  evidences 
of  the  fact  that  India  is,  as  compared  with  the  decade 
preceding  it,  seething  with  discontent,  which  not  in- 
frequently manifests  itself  in  forms  of  sedition  and  vio- 


lence.  That  there  is  unrest,  even  the  British  admit. 
That  there  is  sedition  also  they  do  not  and  cannot  deny. 
But  they  explain  away  the  former  and  ascribe  it  to  causes 
other  than  a  general  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  British 
rule.  The  latter,  they  maintain,  is  due  to  the  mischievous 
propaganda  of  a  few  revolutionary  malcontents,  whose 
numbers  and  importance  they  belittle.  But  the  many 
repressive  and  coercive  measures,  to  which  they  have 
resorted  within  the  last  ten  years  in  order  to  put  down 
sedition,  tell  a  different  tale.  The  mere  existence  of  statu- 
tory provisions  for  repression  and  coercion  may  not  mean 
much,  though  their  enactment  in  times  of  admitted  unrest, 
and  following  the  various  violent  manifestations  of  se- 
dition, has  its  own  significance.  But  what  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  widespread  presence  of  seditionary  dis- 
content is  the  fact  that  the  Government  should  have 
had  to  enforce  those  provisions  in  many  cases.  The  mere 
enacting  of  a  Press  Act,  almost  unsurpassed  in  its  com- 
prehensive rigidity  and  in  the  summary  powers  which  it 
gives  to  the  Executive  Government  to  suppress  any 
newspaper  or  publication  which  the  Government  may 
dislike,  has  not  proved  effective.  The  drastic  powers 
given  to  Government  by  the  legislature  have  been  exer- 
cised in  hundreds  of  cases.  Hundreds  of  native  news- 
papers conducted  by  Hindus,  Mohammadans  and  Sikhs 
have  been  summarily  dealt  with  under  the  Act,  result- 
ing, in  numerous  cases,  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  pub- 
lications concerned  and  in  others,  in  huge  monetary 
losses  to  the  conductors  thereof.  Similarly,  hundreds  of 
other  publications  have  been  proscribed  and  confiscated. 
Twice  within  the  last  eight  years  the  Government  was 
forced  to  make  use  of  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  a 
Regulation  of  the  late   East  India  Company  to  deport 
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Indians  of  position  and  education,  without  trial.*)  The 
law  of  sedition  and  conspiracy  has  been  changed  and 
altered  about  half  a  dozen  times  within  the  last  eight 
years  with  a  view  to  its  being  made  comprehensive, 
deterrent,  and  effective.  Every  time  the  plea  has  been 
that  it  was  being  brought  into  conformity  with  English 
Law  on  the  subject,  though  it  was  reluctantly  and  apo- 
logetically admitted  that  it  was  also  needed  to  put  down 
sedition  that  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  country. 
Even  the  law  as  to  trials  and  procedure  at  trials  has 
been  changed  to  allow  the  Government  to  select  its  own 
judges  for  the  trial  of  political  cases,  to  permit  the  latter 
to  admit  evidence  not  ordinarily  admissible  and  to  deny 
right  of  appeal  to  persons  convicted.  During  the  war, 
of  course,  even  more  stringent  measures  have  been  taken 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm.  Numerous  Indians  have  been  interned ;  numer- 
ous arrests  have  been  made.  Every  letter  going  to  or 
out  of  India  is  opened  and  numbers  of  them  have  been 
withheld.  If  a  return  were  called  for,  showing  the  numbers 
of  arrests  made  for  or  under  suspicion  of  political  crime 
as  well  as  of  the  persons  and  houses  and  places  searched 
for  arms  and  in  connection  with  political  crime,  within 
the  last  eight  years,  the  figures  would  make  startling 
disclosures  and  so  also  the  number  of  alleged  political 
offenders  absconding  from  justice  and  the  period  during 
which  they  remained  absconding.  Violent  political  crime 
made  its  first  appearance  in  1908,  if  we  omit  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  Punjab  in  1907.  The  unrest  in  the 
Punjab  in  1907  and  the  disturbances  resulting  therefrom, 

*)  Regulation  III  of  1818.  Since  the  above  was  written 
news  has  travelled  from  India  that  a  number  of  Bengali  gentle- 
men have  recently  been  deported  under  the  same  old  regulations. 
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were  said  to  be  due  to  agrarian  troubles.  These  agrarian 
troubles,  however,  could  be  traced  to  deep-rooted  economic 
and  political  causes.  However,  if  we  take  1908  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  violent  political  crime  in  India,  we  might  say 
that  in  spite  of  repressive  measures  and  in  spite  of  Lord 
Morley's  Reform  Scheme,  sedition  and  political  crime  in 
India  have  not  only  not  decreased  but  have  actually  in- 
creased since  then.*)  It  has  spread  over  a  large  area, 
has  penetrated  into  the  non-educated  classes,  and  has 
taken  bolder  and  more  audacious  forms.  Violence  has 
been  met  by  violence.  Repression,  suppression,  and  con- 
fiscation by  secret  conspiracy  and  secret  treason.  The 
Press  has  been  muzzled;  yet  secret  propaganda  goes  on. 
The  Criminal  Intelligence  and  Criminal  Investigation  De- 
partments have  been  strengthened  and  have  been  ab- 
normally alive  and  active;  private  and  public  espionage 
is  rampant;  platform  oratory  has  disappeared;  open 
political  propaganda  has  almost  stopped.  On  the  other 
hand  open  manifestations  of  loyalty  have  increased  at 
least  100  fold,  perhaps  1000  fold.  All  this  can  be  put  down 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  yet  the  balance  will 
still  be  in  favour  of  the  seditionists  and  revolutionists. 
Lord  Hardinge's  wise  statesmanship  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  British,  but  even  that  has  failed  to  restore 
peace  and  establish  confidence  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  Lord  Hardinge's  methods  have  perhaps  checked  the 
growth  of  sedition  and  its  violent  manifestations  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  cannot   be  said   that  sedition  in 


*)  The  Special  Commissioners  who  tried  the  Lahore  Con- 
spiracy Case  say  in  their  final  judgement:  "We  know  that  in 
1907  a  wave  of  sedition  passed  over  India,  including  the 
Punjab.  We  know,  too,  that  the  wave  of  sedition  has  kept 
ebbing  and  flowing  since  then," 
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India  is  dead  or  is  dying.  At  no  time  within  the  last 
seven  years  has  the  country  been  free  from  sedition. 
There  have  been  periods  of  more  or  less  lull,  but  every 
such  interval  has  been  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  a 
severer  nature  than  the  one  preceding  it.  The  war  opened 
with  a  remarkable  and  enthusiastic  outburst  of  loyalty. 
Some  people  thought  at  the  time  that  the  outburst  was 
neither  spontaneous  nor  genuine,  but  even  if  it  was,  no 
one  can  deny  that  it  has  since  cooled  down  considerably 
and  indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  pendulum  is 
perhaps  going  the  other  way.  The  policy  actually  pursued 
and  the  cruel  and  savage  sentences  given  in  political  cases 
have  reversed  the  feeling.  People  are  asking  "if  this  is 
happening  during  the  war,  what  can  we  hope  for  after 
the  war  is  over".  The  war  is  now  more  than  one  year 
old.  Comparing  the  first  six  months  with  the  last  six 
months  one  can  judge  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  feeling  both  in  India  and  England,  The 
officials  and  the  loyalists  have  their  own  explanations  of 
the  conspiracies  that  have  come  to  light  and  of  the  dis- 
turbances that  have  taken  place.  We  shall  examine  these 
explanations  later  on,  but  the  facts  a)  that  thousands 
of  Indians  have  been  interned,  b)that  thousands  of  arrests 
have  been  made  in  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  and  numbers 
in  other  provinces,  c)  that  Special  Tribunals  had  to  be 
created  for  the  trial  of  these  cases,  and  d)  last,  but  not 
least,  that  this  time  at  least  units  of  the  army  were  ac- 
tually tampered  with  and  had  to  be  executed*),  show  that 
a)  unrest  in  India  is  not  now  confined  to  the  intellec- 
tuals, b)  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  few,  c)  that  the 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  deep-seated  and  fundamental. 

*)  14  have   been  recently  hanged  in  the   Punjab  and 
4  were  hanged  at  Meerut  and  2  at  Jhansi. 
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This  is  particularly  shown  by  the  wholesale  loot  that 
went  on  for  a  number  of  days  in  the  South  Western 
districts  of  the  Punjab.  .  .  .  For  a  man  not  biassed  by 
predisposition  or  political  motives  and  possessed  of  a 
sober  temper  and  a  clear  mind,  the  evidence  in  the  con- 
spiracy and  dacoity  cases  tried  at  Lahore  and  Multan 
by  the  special  tribunals  created  under  the  Defence  of 
India  Act  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Punjab, 
is  full  of  significance.  Standing  by  themselves,  perhaps, 
those  conspiracies  may  not  be  sufficient  for  a  verdict 
that  there  is  deep-seated  widespread  discontent  in  the 
Punjab,  but  read  in  the  light  of  past  events,  of  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  North  West  districts  of  the 
Punjab  for  the  last  ten  years,  of  what  happened  in  1907, 
1910,  1913  and  1914  and  comparing  all  this  with  the 
loyalty  of  the  Punjab  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  one 
who  knows  the  province  well,  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  Punjab,  the  recruiting  ground  of  the  British  Indian 
Army,  is  seething  with  discontent.*)  And  what  is  true 
of  the  Punjab,  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  rest  of  India. 
The  Punjabees  are  a  virile  people,  less  versed  in  the 
arts  and  ways  of  diplomacy  and  they  cannot  for  long 
be  patient,  nor  can  perhaps  the  Bengalees  who  are  a 
sentimental  people.  The  causes  of  discontent,  however, 
that  are  the  bottom  of  the  political  condition  of  these 
provinces  are  more  or  less  of  general  application.    Yet 


*)  The  Special  Commissioners  who  tried  the  Lahore 
Conspiracy  Case  admit  that  the  conspiracy  was  "widespread"  and 
they  are  not  sure  if  all  its  ramifications  have  been  discovered 
but  they  are  satisfied  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  loyal. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  says  that,  if  not  promptly  checked, 
"it  would  have  produced  in  the  Province  a  state  of  affairs 
similar  to  that  of  Hindustan  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857"! 
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the  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  that  neither  the  ruHng  bureaucracy 
nor  the  moderate  Indian  nationalists  admit  that  dis- 
content is  widespread.  The  extremists  among  the  Anglo- 
Indians  and  the  extremists  among  the  Indians  sometimes 
admit  the  existence  of  this  widespread  discontent,  but 
their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  chorus  of  denials  and  re- 
pudiations made  by  the  authorities,  and  by  the  moderates 
among  the  nationalists.  The  extremists  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Press  want  more  repression  and  more  brute  force 
in  the  administration  of  the  country;  they  deprecate 
conciliation.  They  have  always  opposed  the  extension 
of  representative  institutions  and  the  employment  of 
native  agency  in  the  higher  ranks  of  officialdom.  They 
are  opposed  to  Council  Government  and  they  oppose 
any  further  extension  of  legislative  councils.  They  do 
not  want  any  Indians  in  the  higher  offices;  much  less 
a  large  number  of  them.  They  think  that  the  British 
forms  of  justice  are  unsuited  to  the  country  and  that 
the  country  suffers  from  over-education.  They  hold  that 
India  was  conquered  by  the  sword  and  ought  to  be  held 
by  the  sword.  In  short  they  are  for  an  absolute,  unmiti- 
gated despotism.  They  admit  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread discontent,  ascribe  it  to  education  and  lenient 
administration  and  want  the  Government  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  repression  and  extirpation  without  regard  to 
the  principles  of  law  or  procedure  or  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  All  talk  of  leniency  and  equality  is  "damned 
nonsense"  in  their  eyes.  Some  of  them  are  brutally 
frank  and  say  that  as  India  belongs  to  them  by  virtue 
of  conquest  they  are  entitled  to  make  the  most  out  of  it. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  official  bureaucracy  in  India 
think  on  the  same  lines,  but  the  highest  among  them 
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do  not,  nor  do  the  Government  at  home.   They  would 
not  admit  the  existence  of  a  widespread  and  deep-seated 
disaffection    in   India  because  that  would   be  a  serious 
reflection  on  their  rule.   They  do  not  want  the  British 
democracy  or  the  world  to  know,  that  their  rule  in  India 
has  been  a  failure  and  that  the  people  regard  it  as  tyra- 
nical  and  oppressive.   Thus  they  belittle  these  manifest- 
ations of  sedition,   and  trace  them  to  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  a  set  of  "mischievous"  revolutionaries,  with 
whom  the  people  at  large  are  said  to  have  no  sympathy. 
They  justify  their  repressive  measures  directed  against 
the  revolutionaries,  and  they  try  to  conciliate  the  rest 
of  the  country  by  homeopathic  doses  of  political  con- 
cessions, and  label  them  as  the  "expansion  of  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  people  of  India".    The  moderates  amongst 
the    Indian  nationalists  admit  that  the  people  are  dis- 
contented, but  they  deny  that  their  discontent  is  so  deep 
and  widespread  as  to  amount  to  disloyalty.   They  op- 
pose repressive  legislation  but  when  the  Government  con- 
fronts them  with  the  details  of  political  crimes  and  con- 
tends that  the  repressive  legislation  is  directed  against 
the  "revolutionaries"  only  and  as  law-abiding  constitu- 
tional reformers  it  was  their  duty  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment in  maintaining  law  and  uprooting  crime,  they  are 
not  only  silenced  but  forced  to  vote  with  the  Government. 
We  thus  find  a  Gokhale  supporting  a  Press  Act  and  a 
Surendra  Nath  Banerji    voting  for    a    Crimes  Act  and 
other  coercive  measures.   The  fact  is  that  inconsistency 
reigns  supreme  in  all  political  circles  in  India  and  the 
situation  is  so  perplexing  and  peculiar  that  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  absolutely  frank  and  speak  the  whole  truth. 
Consistency  in  politics,  once  said  Lord  Roseberry,  could 
only  be  maintained  by  an  ass  and  as  the  politicians  of 
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India  (Anglo-Indians  and  Indians)  are  not  asses,  they 
do  not  care  for  consistency.  The  situation  in  India  is, 
however,  becoming  grave,  and  the  fate  of  both  England 
and  India  is  involved.  If  England  loses  India,  she  loses 
her  rank  as  a  world  power  but  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant is,  that  she  loses  the  greatest  market  she  has 
for  her  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  Indians  are  not  quite 
sure  that  their  troubles  will  end  by  the  severance  of 
their  connection  with  England.  The  most  thoughtful 
amongst  them  are  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
real  troubles  will  only  commence  when  the  British  have 
left  India.  The  British  loss  of  India  can  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways;  either  by  another  Great  Power  taking 
India  or  by  India  becoming  independent.  So  far  as  the 
first  is  concerned,  a  few  years  before,  no  Indian  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  exchanging  masters.  In  his  opinion 
no  calamity  could  be  greater  and  more  disastrous  than 
that.  The  people  of  India,  high  and  low,  loyalists  and 
nationalists,  were  all  agreed  on  that  point.  But  now 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  such  unanimity  even  on  that 
question.  The  Indians  travelling  abroad  have  seen  Ame- 
rican rule  in  the  Philipines  and  the  Hawaii  Islands  and 
the  French  rule  in  Indo-China,  and  through  their  writ- 
ings, the  Indians  at  home  have  also  come  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  rule  of  other  nations  over  their  possessions, 
and  the  superiority  which  in  their  eyes  British  rule  in 
this  respect  possessed  as  compared  with  other  foreign 
administrations  in  the  world,  has  at  least  dwindled  if 
not  disappeared.  In  some  respects  the  British  rule  in 
India  is  worse  than  the  Russian  rule  in  Turkistan,  and 
much  worse  than  even  the  Czar's  in  Russia.  ...  On  the 
other  point  also  there  is  no  unanimity.  Some  of  the 
extremists  are  inclined  to  think  that  no  liberty  is  worth 
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having  which  is  not  won  by  force;  that  every  nation 
has  to  pass  through  a  test  of  blood,  before  it  can  esta- 
bhsh  a  free  national  government  and  that  a  period  of 
anarchy  and  disorder  and  bloodshed  must  precede  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  government  of  the   people  for 
the  people,  based  on   law.     For  them   the   prospect  of 
years  of  anarchy,  disorder  and  bloodshed  have  no  terror. 
There  are  others,  however,  who  cannot  look  at  the  thing 
in   that  way;   they  abhor  disorder  and   bloodshed   and 
would  rather  remain  under  an   alien  Government  than 
face  anarchy.    Then  there  is   the    Hindu-Mohammadan 
problem.    There  are  some  among  the  Hindu  nationalists 
who  would  prefer  a  Moslem  Government  over  the  British 
Government  but  their  number  is  not  very  large.    The 
bulk  of  Hindus  would  not  like  Moslem  supremacy  and 
vice  versa.    But  there  are  enough  indications  that  the 
Hindus   and  Mohammadans  are  being   animated   by   a 
common  patriotism,  and  the  feehng  is  getting  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day  that  it  should  not  be  impossible 
to  evolve  a  system  of  national  government  which  may 
be  acceptable  to  Hindus  and  Moslems  alike  and  that  in 
politics,  the  religious  distinctions  should  be   altogether 
dropped.    The  feeling,  however,  requires  time  for  con- 
solidation   and    strengthening    and    this    consideration 
weighs   heavily  with    those    Hindu    and    Mohammadan 
nationalists  who,  though  they  will  love  to  have    India 
free,  do  not  desire  the  immediate  severance  of  the  British 
connection   with    India.    To   this  class   belongs  a  large 
number  of  thoughtful  moderates  and  in  the  same  cate- 
gory are  to  be  found  a  good    many  of  thoughtful  ex- 
tremists.  In  any  case,  it  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to 
say  that  their  loyalty  to   England  is  not  actuated  by 
a    love   of    the   British    Government   but   by  fears  for 
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the immediate  future  of  their  country,  in  case  the  British 
have  to  leave  it;  yet  neither  their  fears  nor  their  hopes 
can  stop  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  and  the  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  the  movement  for  indepen- 
dence. Every  death  sentence  passed  by  the  British 
Courts  of  justice  on  those  who  are  caught  in  the  revo- 
lutionary campaign  sends  the  roots  of  the  movement 
deeper  and  deeper  and  strengthens  its  foundations.*) 
The  sufferings  of  political  convicts  and  political  pri- 
soners are  acting  as  powerful  incentives  for  future  action 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  the  movement  dying 
out  for  want  of  fresh  recruits  or  for  fear.  The  truth  is 
that  all  classes  of  Indians  are  thoroughly  discontented, 
with  the  exception  of  course  of  those,  who  are  in  receipt 
of  large  profits  by  their  connection  with  the  British 
Government.  As  compared  with  the  total  strength  of 
the  nation  the  number  of  the  latter  must  necessairiy 
be  small,  and  although  they  exert  a  certain  amount 
of  influence  on  society  and  have  some  following,  their 
influence  counts  for  little  so  far  as  the  strata  of  society 
are  concerned  from  which  the  revolutionaries  get  their 
recruits.  A  powerful  Government  with  untold  resources 
of  wealth  and  with  a  large  army  at  its  back  can  always 
command  the  allegiance  and  services  of  a  large  number 
of  people  who  will  spy  on  the  movements  of  their  own 
countrymen  and  who  will  hand  them  over  to  justice, 
as  soon  as  they  can  do  so  with  sure  prospects  of  gain 
and  profit.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  their 
conviction  and  punishment  follow  of  course.   Every  such 

*)  In  the  Punjab  alone  within  the  last  eight  months 
from  February  to  September  between  50  to  60  young  men 
have  received  death  sentences,  and  a  large  number  have 
been  transported  for  life  or  imprisoned  for  long  periods. 
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conviction  however  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment. The  convicts  become  "martyrs"  and  those  who 
are  acquitted  begin  to  actively  sympathise  with  the 
movement  even  if  they  were  absolutely  indifferent  before. 
Some  of  them  may  drift  downward  and  may  retire  to 
private  life.  But  there  are  a  good  many  who  become 
dour  and  begin  to  harbour  thoughts  of  revenge.  The 
sufferings  and  tortures  that  they  have  undergone  during 
trial  wipe  out  the  last  traces  of  loyalty,  if  any,  that 
existed  in  their  thoughts.  In  any  case,  their  loyalty 
disappears  for  good  and  they  become  active  and  passive 
opponents  of  the  British  rule  in  India.  Thus  the  number 
of  the  enemies  of  the  British  Raj  in  India  is  ever  on 
the  increase  and  that  of  its  friends  and  admirers  on  the 
decrease.  Those  who  have  once  gone  through  the  fire 
whether  convicted  or  acquitted  provide  nourishment  as 
well  as  strength  for  the  growth  of  the  tree  which  is  thus 
constantly  renovated  and  kept  standing.  Say  what 
interested  politicians  (Indians  or  Anglo-Indians)  may, 
there  are  no  signs  that  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
India  is  in  any  danger  of  extinction  or  extirpation  or 
of  being  appreciably  weakened.  The  reactionaries  among 
the  Anglo-Indians  and  British  politicians  in  India  as 
well  as  in  England,  whose  number  is  fairly  large  and 
who  always  keep  themselves  before  the  public  eye  are 
the  most  important  allies  of  the  revolutionaries,  and  so 
are  such  moderates  and  loyalists  who  speak  f  f  the  revo- 
lutionaries with  contempt  and  ridicule  their  courage, 
their  patriotism,  and  their  strength.  It  may  require  a 
certain  amount  of  courage  to  call  a  man  from  whom 
one  differs,  a  coward,  but  it  furnishes  a  certain  incentive 
to  the  latter  to  prove  that  he  is  not.  The  British  vilifiers 
of  the  Bengalees  and  their  loyalist  followers  have  con- 
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tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  evolution  of  the  "Ben- 
galee anarchist".  To  call  a  disarmed  nation,  deprived  of 
all  means  of  offence  or  defence,  a  nation  of  cowards, 
may  be  an  act  of  courage  and  pride  on  the  part  of  those 
who  indulge  in  this  sort  of  vilification,  but  it  leaves  its 
sure  mark  on  the  souls  of  the  latter  and  helps  materially 
in  the  bringing  about  of  gradual  transformation  which 
goads  them  to  desperate  deeds.  Thus  every  reactionary 
in  Indian  politics  and  every  vilifier  of  the  Indian  people 
is  a  source  of  indirect  strength  and  inspiration  of  the 
revolutionaries  and  the  latter  rely  upon  them  for  fur- 
nishing materials  for  their  propaganda.  Under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  the  Indian  Press  can  hardly  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  constructive  political  ideas.  They  cannot 
even  discuss  abstract  political  theories  because  they  may 
be  dangerously  suggestive.  They  cannot  discuss  India's 
past  history  because  their  discussions  may  be  inter- 
preted as  veiled  sedition.  They  cannot  speak  of  the 
miseries  and  troubles  of  the  masses  and  appeal  to  them 
to  take  steps  to  have  their  wrongs  righted.  No  Indian 
journalist  can  use  the  language  every  day  used  in  Europe 
and  America  by  Socialists,  Republicans,  and  Democrats 
against  capitalists,  bureaucrats,  militarists  and  royalists 
without  running  the  almost  certain  risk  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  under  the  Press  Act.  Comments  on  current 
topics  in  the  light  of  past  history  may  bring  the  writer 
perilously  near  the  Andamans.  The  "Comrade"  of  Delhi 
(a  Mohammadan  paper  of  influence)  was  proceeded 
against  because  it  referred  to  the  past  history  of  Egypt 
—  in  commenting  upon  the  conduct  of  Turkey  in  joining 
this  war.  The  writer  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
present  action  of  Turkey  but  in  his  discussion  referred 
to  certain  events  that  had  happened  in  Egypt  in  the 
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past.  No  one  could  prove  that  his  references  were  in- 
accurate or  his  language  incendiary,  but  the  highest 
British  Court,  declared  that  it  was  sedition  to  publish 
such  historical  truths  as  might  in  any  way  influence 
the  Indians  to  think  disparagingly  of  the  English.  Simil- 
arly, it  is  out  of  the  question  for  any  Indian  in  India 
to  try  to  establish  by  evidence  or  argument  that  the 
statements  made  by  British  historians  about  the  Mutiny 
of  1857  or  about  the  conduct  of  the  mutineers,  are  in- 
correct. Any  attempt  to  defend  the  rebels  or  to  speak 
in  admiration  of  their  deeds  or  in  extenuation  of  the 
charges  laid  at  their  door  by  biassed  historians  may 
bring  the  writer  within  the  clutches  of  the  law  and  afford 
ground  for  a  sentence  of  death  or  transportation  for  life. 
While  in  India,  an  Indian  can  hardly  carry  on  any  historical 
research  on  British  administration  as  it  may  easily  tend 
to  bring  the  Government  into  contempt  or  hatred.  Books 
speaking  of  British  conquest  or  of  British  administration 
in  India  if  published  by  European  or  American  publishers 
may  be  sold  in  India  but  their  translation  into  the  ver- 
nacular becomes  actionable.  A  translator  of  Seeley's 
"Expansion  of  England"  was  once  prosecuted  for  sedition 
not  because  the  translation  was  a  perversion  of  the  ori- 
ginal but  because  it  was  likely  to  create  disaffection 
against  the  British.  A  translator  of  the  American  states- 
man Mr.  Bryan's  article  on  British  rule  in  India  was 
actually  convicted  of  sedition  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Indian  Press  only  lives  on  the  mistakes 
of  the  English  or  Anglo-Indian  reactionaries  —  such  mis- 
takes as  the  House  of  Lords  was  lately  guilty  of,  in 
throwing  out  the  Government  of  India's  proposal  to 
grant  an   Executive   Council   to  the   United    Provinces. 
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The  Indian  Press  was  for  months  excited  over  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  matter  and  judging  from 
the  amount  of  space  and  attention  devoted  to  it,  an 
outsider  might  have  reasonably  concluded  that  the  fate 
of  the  United  Provinces  or  India,  rested  on  the  measure. 
The  measure  is  not  of  such  importance  but  the  Indian 
politician  sees  in  its  rejection,  an  end  of  many  of  his 
fondly  cherished  hopes  in  the  direction  of  a  speedy  ad- 
vance in  Self-Government.  If  an  innocent  and  harmless 
measure  like  that,  supported  by  the  Government  of 
India  and  accepted  by  the  Cabinet,  could  not  be  carried 
through,  what  chance  was  there,  argued  the  Indian 
politician,  of  any  measure  of  real  autonomy  being  con- 
ceded to  India  in  the  near  future?  A  mistake  like  that 
comes  very  handy  to  the  moderate  press,  but  it  is  dan- 
gerously effective  in  the  hands  of  the  extremists.  It 
brings  fresh  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  latter;  it  feeds 
his  movement  as  fuel  feeds  fire;  it  gives  him  opportunity 
to  ridicule  the  moderate  politics  and  to  pursue  his  pro- 
paganda with  renewed  force,  irresistible  logic  and  fatal 
success.  Thus  the  movement  goes  on,  finding  fresh 
strength,  renewed  vitality  and  driving  force,  day  by 
day.  As  soon  as  the  courts  have  disposed  of  one  batch 
of  seditionists,  another  comes  forward  and  takes  up 
the  work  of  their  imprisoned  or  dead  comrades.  Out- 
side India,  the  number  of  Indians  sincerely  loyal  to  the 
British  connection  can  not  exceed  five  per  cent.  The 
Indians  outside  India  belong  to  all  communities,  re- 
ligions and  classes  and  there  can  be  no  explanation  of 
their  unconcealed  disloyalty  towards  Britain  except  that 
British  rule  in  India  does  not  satisfy  them  and  they 
think  that  their  national  backwardness  is  due  to  that 
rule.   The  contempt  with  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
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British  Empire  and  the  world  outside  treat  them,  affects 
them  deeply  and   they  begin   to  feel  that  life  without 
liberty  is  not  worth  living.    Indians  settled  or  working 
in  Canada   or  the  United   States  of  America  are,  as  a 
rule,  materially  much  better  off  outside  of  India,  than 
they  would  have  been  in  their  own  native  land.    Some 
of  them  are  owners  of  landed  property.    Others  have 
good  banking  accounts.    Every  one  gets  enough  to  eat 
and  drink  and  live  well  and  also  save  something  for  a 
rainy  day.    Yet  the  evidence  in  the  Lahore  Conspiracy 
Case   has   disclosed    how  numbers    of  them    left  these 
cheering   environments  and  proceeded  to    India,  prac- 
tically to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try's freedom.    When  put  on  their  trial,  they  made  no 
secret  of  their  mission  and  openly  confessed  their  love 
of  freedom  and  have  since  willingly  paid  the  penalty 
for  that.    This  is  the  second  case  after  the  Alipore  Bomb 
Case  of    1908,    in  which  the  accused  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  their  hatred    for   foreign    Government   and 
their  desire  to  free  their  country  of  it.   To  a  man  who 
had   known    India  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  fact 
is  phenomenal.    The  numerous  young  men  engaged  in 
secret  propaganda  can  not  be  unaware  of  the  practical 
hopelessness  of  immediate  results.    Their  willingness  to 
suffer  and  to  die  for  the  cause  of  their  country,  in  spite 
of  that  knowledge,  is  symptomatic  of  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  country  and  is  pregnant  with  meaning  to  those 
who  have    the   intelligence  to   understand.     India  has 
entered  on  a  new  phase.    Her  sons  (in  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands)  have   begun  to  feel  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  die  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  With  315  mil- 
lions of  their  countrymen  behind  them,  they  can  well 
afford  to  die  even  in  millions  if  thereby  they  can  loosen 
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the  bonds  of  slavery  which  enchain  their  country  and 
their  countrymen.  Large  numbers  feel  that  life  without 
liberty  is  a  mere  existence  but  life  without  honour  is 
even  worse.  It  is  a  disgrace.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but 
the  force  of  circumstances  makes  them  feel  that  they 
are  a  despised  people.  Their  sense  of  honour  is  outraged 
at  every  step  of  their  life  and  they  become  sullen  and 
discontented.  It  is  extremely  painful  to  see  young  men 
of  great  promise,  of  high  education,  of  lofty  motives,  of 
noble  mien  and  some  of  them  of  the  noblest  families 
in  the  land  throwing  away  their  lives,  for  the  merest 
chance  of  awakening  the  country  to  a  sense  of  shame. 
It  would  be  a  slight  to  their  intelligence  to  suppose  that 
they  entertain  any  hope  of  immediate  success.  Success 
is  not  what  they  aspire  after.  They  die  in  order  to  show 
to  their  countrymen  the  path  to  liberation.  They  die 
because,  in  their  judgement,  there  is  no  other  way  now 
(under  the  regime  of  Press  and  Seditious  Meetings  Acts) 
to  preach  patriotism  and  to  exhort  people  to  love  their 
country.  Once  a  country  enters  that  phase,  the  task 
of  an  alien  Government  becomes  impossible.  It  may 
linger  on  for  a  number  of  years  but  its  fate  is  sealed. 
The  Indian  movement  has  passed  that  stage  when  it 
could  be  stifled  by  repression.  It  has  entered  on  a  new 
stage.  Once  in  that  stage,  no  nation  can  be  kept  in 
chains  for  long.  You  might  exact  a  heavy  toll  from 
people  who  try  to  cross  the  bridge  but  determined  men 
will  cross  it,  notwithstanding.  Nay,  they  may  in  the 
course  of  crossing  exact  a  fairly  heavy  toll  of  blood 
from  the  toll  collectors  as  well.  The  love  of  freedom 
newly  awakened  in  India  finds  more  than  ample  support 
from  the  chronic  poverty  from  which  the  Indian  masses 
suffer  from  day  to  day.   The  Britishers'  chief  boast  is 
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the  protection  they  give  to  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
Yet  the  increase  of  crime  among  the  poor,  due  to  poverty 
and  ignorance,  is  appalling.  The  rich  often,  if  not  always, 
escape  punishment  because  they  can  buy  their  freedom, 
but  the  poor  have  to  suffer  and  the  jails  are  full  of  them. 
The  question  of  the  poverty  of  India  and  its  increase 
under  the  British  rule  has  been  very  ably  and  exhaustively 
dealt  with  by  the  late  Mr.  Digby  C.  I.  E.  in  his  book 
ironically  called  "Prosperous  British  India"  and  by 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  in  his  book  "Unbritish  rule  in 
India".  We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  matter 
here  but  we  may  just  note  that  the  British  method  of 
estimating  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  trade  returns 
or  by  the  amount  of  gold  imported  into  the  country  or 
by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land  is  fallacious.  The  pros- 
perity of  a  country  must  be  judged  by  the  economic 
position  of  the  wage  earner  and,  judged  from  that  point 
of  view,  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  wage- 
earning  classes  are  in  effect  much  poorer  today  than 
they  were  ever  before.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  increase  of  lawlessness  all  over  the  country,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Punjab.  The  rise  in  wages  is  not  always 
proportionate  to  the  rise  in  prices  and  judged  by  that 
standard,  the  wages  have  actually  fallen.  In  pre-British 
days  the  agricultural  labour  was  paid  in  kind.  Now  he 
is  paid  in  cash.  This  cash  does  not  bring  him  as  much 
food  as  he  used  to  get  when  he  was  paid  in  kind.  Add 
to  this  the  change  in  standards  of  life  and  the  expenses 
that  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  advent  of  "civi- 
lisation". The  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  has  con- 
siderably fallen  and  that  has  affected  the  poorer  classes 
most.  The  fact  that  the  British  Government  can  find 
recruits  for  their  army  on   a  salary  of  less  than  five 
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shillings  a  week  and  police  constabulary  on  a  salary 
of  less  than  four  shillings  a  week  shows  the  economic 
condition  of  the  masses.  Lawlessness  in  the  Punjab  is 
increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase  as  long  as  the 
economic  condition  of  the  masses  continues  what  it  is 
today.  The  opening  of  canals  and  canal  colonies  has 
saved  the  situation  only  partially.  The  classes  that 
have  mostly  benefited  from  it  are  the  capitalists  or 
those  among  the  farmers  who  had  some  money  resources 
at  their  back.  The  peasantry  of  the  North  Western 
Province  and  of  the  Western  and  South  Western  districts 
of  the  Punjab  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty.  Their 
ignorance  is  colossal.  They  are  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  tricks  of  professional  money-lenders. 
Add  to  this  their  religious  prejudice  against  the  Hindu. 
A  combination  of  these  three  causes  a)  abject  and  grind- 
ing poverty,  b)  ignorance,  c)  religious  fanaticism,  ex- 
plains the  outburst  of  lawlessness  in  these  parts  of  the 
Punjab.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  gave  only  a  new  point 
to  their  ignorance  and  poverty  and  they  fell  upon  the 
unarmed  Hindu  population  (the  only  people  having  blood) 
like  wolves.  Their  readiness  to  believe  that  the  British 
rule  was  over,  shows  the  amount  of  confidence  they 
repose  in  the  power  of  the  British.  They  are  a  virile  people 
physically  fit  and  the  prominent  among  them  have  arms. 
Moreover  they  are  in  an  overhelming  majority  in  those 
districts.  They  spare  the  rich  and  well-to-do  Moham- 
madans  because  the  latter  have  arms  and  followers. 
The  Hindu  trader  and  money-lender  has  neither.  It  is 
absolute  rot  to  talk  of  German  intrigues  or  of  Tur- 
kish influence  in  connection  with  these  riots  and  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  say  that  they  were  due  to  the  ab- 
normal rise   in  prices.    What  happened   in  the    South 
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Western  districts  on  a  wholesale  scale,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  months  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
has  been  taking  place  in  instalments  in  the  North- 
western districts  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  Govern- 
ment has  so  far  ignominiously  failed  to  check  it.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  violent  crime  in  the  Pun- 
jab and  in  the  North  Western  Frontier  Provinces  will 
not  be  checked  by  the  increase  of  the  police  force.  The 
device  of  imposing  temporary  punitive  police  upon  an 
already  famishing  population  is  both  stupid  and  cruel. 
The  root  causes  are  political  and  economic  and  unless 
they  are  removed,  the  violent  crime  will  not  disappear 
either  in  the  Punjab  or  from  Bengal  and  will  soon  make 
its  appearance  in  other  provinces  as  well.  The  causes 
are  a)  ignorance,  b)  poverty,  c)  want  of  arms  of  defence, 

d)  want  of  training  to  meet  armed  and  desperate  men, 

e)  political  despair.  These  root  causes  can  not  be  removed 
except  by  radical  changes  in  the  form,  constitution  and 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  Hindu  leaders  of  the 
Punjab  are  foolish  to  make  it  a  Hindu-Mohammadan 
question.  The  Hindus  in  the  Punjab  have  been  misled 
throughout  by  self-seeking  leaders.  The  fact  is  that 
they  have  neither  intelligence  to  probe  into  the  real 
causes  of  these  troubles  nor  courage  enough  to  boldly 
proclaim  them.  They  are  working  on  wrong  lines.  The 
Hindu-Sabha  in  the  Punjab  professes  to  be  a  non-poli- 
tical body,  yet  it  meddles  in  poHtics  always  on  the  wrong 
side.  As  a  non-political  body  it  can  only  foment  dif- 
ferences and  disunion  among  the  Hindus.  It  has  neither 
resources  nor  courage  nor  even  intelligence  and  wisdom. 
It  is  mostly  a  body  of  time-servers  who  want  to  remain 
in  the  good  books  of  the  Government  and  to  get  favours 
by  keeping  the  Hindus  away  from  politics.   The  sooner 
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the  Hindus  realise  this,  the  better  for  them.  Nay,  the 
sooner  the  Government  realises  this  the  better  for  them 
also  perhaps.  The  revolutionary  propaganda  in  the  Pun- 
jab owes  its  virility,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  absence  of 
"legitimate"  constitutional  political  activity  in  that  pro- 
vince. The  latter  has  been  made  impossible  by  the  re- 
pressive and  harsh  policy  of  the  Punjab  Government, 
who  have  in  this  respect  been  materially  helped  by  the 
Hindu-Sabha  and  the  Moslem  League.  The  political 
life  in  the  Punjab  on  Congress  lines  has  been  crushed 
by  the  oppressive  methods  of  the  Punjab  Government, 
the  Punjab  judiciary,  as  well  as  by  the  denominational 
jealousies  of  the  province,  which  have  been  fanned, 
encouraged  and  deliberately  kept  alive  and  strengthened 
by  Government  policy.  The  sentences  passed  in  poli- 
tical cases  and  the  convictions  obtained,  in  the  Punjab, 
are  unique  in  the  history  of  political  crime  in  India,*) 
They  have  no  parallel  either  in  Bengal,  or  in  Bombay 
or  even  in  Madras  or  the  United  Provinces.  Yet  the 
Punjab  Press**)  or  the  Punjab  public  bodies  have  not 
raised  even  a  feeble  voice  of  protest.  Persons  have  been 
hanged   on   evidence  which  would  not  have   been  con- 


*)  The  "Bengalee"  of  Calcutta  in  a  most  soberly  written 
article  commenting  on  the  sentences  given  in  the  Lahore 
Conspiracy  Cases  by  the  Special  Tribunal  says  that  "it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  in  our  annals  of  justice". 
Similar  are  the  comments  of  the  "Amrita  Bazar  Patrika", 
another  leading  Calcutta  daily, 

**)  The  sentences  given  in  the  Lahore  Conspiracy  Case 
have  proved  too  much  even  for  the  Punjabee  Press,  The 
"Tribune"  and  the  "Punjabee"  have  come  out  with  bold 
protests.  The  "Tribune"  characterises  them  as  "shocking" 
and  the  comments  of  the  "Punjabee"  are  equally  outspoken 
and  manly. 
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sidered  sufficient  or  reliable   for  conviction   any  where 
else    in    India.     And    last    but    not    least,    the   Punjab 
Government  have  stooped  to  the  most  contemptible  of 
Russian  methods,  in  employing  agents-provocateurs 
for  the  detection  of  political  crime.    Any  one  who  reads 
the    evidence  in  the   Lahore  Conspiracy  Case  can  find 
that  out,  but  for  facility  of  reference  I  take  the  follow- 
ing from   the   authorised   report  of  the   proceedings  of 
that  case.  "Liaqat  Hussein  Khan,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Police,  Amritsar,  is  reported   to  have  said  that  on 
February  1915  witness  sent  for  Bela  Singh  Zaildar  of 
Kohala  and  told  him  that  he  should  secure  the  services 
of  a  man  who  could  help  them  in  getting  at  the  returned 
emigrants  and  work  as  a  police  spy.   Bela  Singh  brought 
one   Kirpal  Singh  of  Barar  (an  informer)  and  said  that 
the  man  had  spent  sometime  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
knew   some   of  the   returned   emigrants   and   would   be 
able  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators  through 
his  cousin  Balwant  Singh,  a  sowar  who  was  a  constant 
, associate  of  the  returned  emigrants.    Henceforth  Kirpal 
Singh    kept  witness  constantly  informed  of  the  doings 
and    movements   of   the    Ghadar   party.    Witness   kept 
the   Deputy    Inspector   General   of    the   Criminal    Intel- 
ligence Department  duly  informed   of  all  that.   ...  At 
witness's  suggestion  Kirpal  Singh  had  proposed 
and  the  conspirators  agreed  to  attack  the  local 
police   station  for  arms." 

The  following  is  the  authorised  report  of  the  statement 
of  the  police  spy  Kirpal  Singh  who  had  been  deputed 
by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  Liaqat  Hussein  Khan.  .  .  . 
"He  made  a  long  statement  wherein  he  explained  how 
he  won  the  confidence  of  the  accused,  .  .  .  how  he  entered 
into  their  plans  and  not  only  took  part  in  their  discussions 
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but  suggested  raids  and  dacoities  in  order  to  get  the 
conspirators  together  and  facilitate  their  arrest."*) 

Other  witnesses  have  stated  how  Kirpal  Singh  per- 
suaded them  to  join  the  conspiracy  although  they  were 
unwilling  to  do  so  or  at  least  reluctant. 

If  a  list  of  proceedings  under  the  Press  Act  were 
called  for,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment's achievements  are  the  greatest  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Punjab  bureaucracy  has  been  the  least 
affected  by  the  changes  that  India  has  seen  within  the 
last  fifty  years  and  the  administrative  machinery  of 
the  Punjab  is  the  most  antiquated  and  reactionary. 
What  the  Punjab  Government  has  achieved  by  these 
methods  can  better  be  judged  by  the  abnormal  increase 
in  lawlessness,  in  political  crime  and  in  denominational 
disputes  in  the  Punjab  within  the  last  ten  years.  Lip 
loyalty  and  manifestations  of  loyalty  have  multiplied, 
and  so  also  have  sedition  and  discontent.  The  former 
has  driven  the  latter  underground  and  made  it  more 
dangerous.  The  Punjab  Government  has  done  nothing 
to  uproot  the  causes.  On  the  other  hand  they  have 
added  to  the  unrest  by  enhancement  of  land  tax  and 
water  rate,  by  their  Land  Alienation  Acts,  by  their 
Colonization  Acts  and  Regulations,  and  by  their  op- 
position to  the  expansion  of  education.**) 


*)  The  proceedings  of  the  Special  Tribunal  were  not 
allowed  to  be  reported  in  full.  The  Press  was  not  admitted. 
A  reporter  was  engaged  by  the  Government  who  issued  a 
brief  statement  every  day  purporting  to  give  the  substance 
of  the  proceedings.  These  extracts  are  from  this  official  report. 

**)  As  an  illustration  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  Pun- 
jab Government  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
speech  made  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor.   "The 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  compared  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  other  provinces,  the  Punjab  administration  has 
been  more  stupid  and  reactionary,  but  after  all  it  is 
only  a  question  of  degree.  The  discontent  in  India  is 
based  on  fundamental  grounds  and  unless  they  are 
handled  boldly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  true  genuine  liberal 
statesmanship,  there  is  no  chance  of  India  being  pacified. 
The  truth  is,  that  India  has  outgrown  the  patriarchal 
form  of  government  and  no  policy  short  of  one  of  com- 
plete trust  will  be  of  much  avail  now.  The  present  policy 
is  one  of  fine  and  simple  despotism,  denying  the  peoi3le 
their  fundamental  rights.  Say  what  the  Governors  and 
others  may,  the  people  cannot  accept  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  determined  for  the  good  of  India 
and  that  it  is  in  their  interests  that  the  present  policy 
should  be  maintained.  The  extremists  among  the  Anglo- 
Indian  politicians  and  the  London  "Times"  also  feel  that, 
and  at  times  make  frank  admissions  which  confirm  the 
people  in  their  ideas  about  their  Government.  The  fact 
is  that  India  is  governed  by  foreigners  in  the  interests 
of  the  latter  and  that  this  is  only  possible  by  denying 
the  people  their  fundamental  rights.  The  whole  world 
is  free  to  keep  arms  and  use  arms.   Every  civilized  nation 


comparison  has  been  made  between  the  Revolutionary  leaders 
in  the  Punjab  and  the  Boer  rebels  such  as  De  Wet.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  De  Wet.  He  was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor. 
One  should  be  just  even  to  a  traitor  and  it  should  be  unjust 
to  place  him  in  the  same  category  as  the  men  whose  aims 
and  actions  I  have  described  to  you.  De  Wet  and  his  ad- 
herents took  the  field  openly  as  rebels,  they  carried  their 
lives  in  their  hands  and  many  of  them  paid  the  forfeit.  Re- 
volution was  their  end,  but  wholesale  murder,  robbery  and 
terrorism  were  not  among  their  methods  nor  was  the  bomb 
among  their  weapons."!! 
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is  interested  in  giving  a  military  training  to  her  boys 
and  citizens  and  in  teaching  them  the  use  of  arms  and 
other  military  tactics.  Some  countries  do  this  by  con- 
scription, others  do  it  on  a  voluntary  basis.  No  Govern- 
ment entitled  to  be  called  sane  ever  thinks  of  denying 
arms  to  such  of  its  people  as  want  to  use  them  for 
legitimate  purposes.  The  free  possession  of  arms  and 
free  training  in  military  tactics  for  purposes  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  defence  is  the  birth  right  of  every 
son  of  a  mother.  Nations  are  vying  with  each  other 
in  their  military  preparations  and  in  giving  military 
training  to  their  citizens.  Even  China  is  thinking  of 
introducing  conscription.  In  Japan  military  training  is 
compulsory.  In  some  places  even  the  girls  learn  the 
use  of  arms  and  practise  fencing.  In  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  other  states  of  America  the  negroes  and 
the  American  Indians  can  keep  arms  and  receive  military 
training.  But  the  Indians  of  India  can  not  keep  arms. 
Every  nation  is  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  in  inventing  effective  methods  of 
dealing  with  their  enemies.  Governments  give  every 
encouragement  to  those  who  invent  new  arms  or  im- 
prove old  ones.  All  this  is  denied  to  the  Indians.*)  Why? 


*)  The  ludicrous  extent  to  which  the  prohibition  to 
keep  and  use  arms  has  been  carried  will  be  better  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident  reported  by  the  "Bengalee"  of 
Calcutta:  "A  five  year  old  boy  of  Munshi  Ganj  Road,  Kidder- 
pore,  had  a  toy  pistol  purchased  for  one  anna.  On  the  8th 
August  last  the  child  was  playing  with  it  but  could  not  ex- 
plode the  paper  caps.  A  thirteen  years  old  lad  showed  him 
how  to  do  it.  The  boy  was  at  once  arrested  by  a  beat  con- 
stable and  marched  off  to  the  Watganj  thana  with  the  fire 
arm.  The  boy  was  eventually  sent  up  for  trial  at  Alipur  and 
the  court  fined  him  thre€  rupees. 
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Because  they  are  a  subject  people.  Their  Government 
cannot  trust  them.  The  strength  of  the  native  army  in 
India  cannot  exceed  a  certain  proportion  of  the  British 
army;  they  cannot  handle  the  artillery;  and  numerous 
other  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  possession  and 
use  of  arms  by  them.  Why?  Are  they  not  fit  to  handle 
arms?  Are  they  not  brave?  Are  they  intemperate? 
No  Indian  can  get  a  commissioned  rank,  however  high 
by  birth  or  social  position,  however  fit  by  education. 
No  Indian  can  be  admitted  into  a  Military  College  in 
India  or  in  Great  Britain.  Why?  Are  they  unfit,  or 
intellectually  and  physically  imbeciles?  The  truth  is 
that  the  Government  of  India  not  being  their  own 
Government,  they  cannot  be  trusted.  They  can  be 
enrolled  as  mere  soldiers  and  that  only  in  certain  numbers. 
Beyond  that  they  cannot  get  any  military  training  or 
military  rank.  Nor  can  the  civil  population  be  trusted 
to  keep  arms,  much  less  to  manufacture  them.  Much 
fuss  has  been  made  of  the  Indians  having  been  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  European  war.  Some  Indians  have 
gone  mad  over  the  incident  as  if  that  was  the  greatest 
boon  that  could  be  conferred  on  them.  The  truth  is 
that  the  step  was  actuated  by  and  taken  purely  in  British 
interests.  Without  the  Indian  contingent.  Great  Britain 
could  not  send  a  decent  expeditionary  force  to  France. 
The  whole  of  the  European  army  could  not  be  removed 
from  India.  In  removing  large  numbers  of  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  proportionately  large  numbers  of 
the  native  army  also.  The  British  Government  is  always 
distrustful  of  the  native  army.  No  amount  of  false  state- 
ments and  fallacious  reasoning  can  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  British  in  India  cannot  allow  the  Indians  to  manu- 
facture arms  or  carry  arms,  cannot  give  them  a  military 
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training,  cannot  even  keep  a  large  native  army  (more 
than  double  the  strength  of  the  permanent  British  gar- 
rison) because,  being  foreigners,  they  cannot  trust  them. 
They  fear  that  some  day  the  arms  or  mihtary  training 
given  them,  may  be  used  against  themselves.  Looking 
at  it  from  their  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  not  right.  But  then,  why  ask  the  Indians  to 
accept  that  the  Government  is  national  and  that  they 
are  the  equal  subjects  of  the  Crown;  why  hide  the  truth 
and  make  false  and  hypocritical  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary? The  British  know  the  weakness  of  their  rule  in 
India  and  in  the  disarming  of  the  people  they  see  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  their  rule  and  power. 
In  the  matter  of  arms,  the  present  situation  in  India  is 
this.  One  may  steal  arms,  one  may  smuggle  them;  one 
may  illicitly  purchase  them  from  those  who  have  the 
freedom  of  possessing,  for  the  purpose  of  commiting 
crime  but  one  cannot  have  them  for  defending  his  life 
and  property,  the  life  and  honour  of  his  family  (his  wife, 
his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his  daughters).*)  It  is  this 
which  gives  awful  power  to  the  lawless  portions  of  society 
and  which  explains  the  losses  and  hardships  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  latter 
and  are  suffering  from  dacoities  and  robberies  and  murders 
in  Bengal  and  Punjab  and  elsewhere.  There  are  plenty 
of  arms  in  the  country  for  the  criminal  but  none  for  the 


*)  Commenting  on  the  annual  report  of  the  issue  of 
licences  the  Indian  Press  have  made  similar  comments.  The 
"Punjabee"  says  "while  the  ruffians  bent  on  crime  have  been 
able  to  secure  fire-arms  by  foul  means,  the  law-abiding  section 
of  the  community  have  for  the  most  part  continued  helpless 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  licences  for  fire-arms". 
See  also  "Bengalee"  of  the  6th  October,  1915, 
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peace  loving  (who  only  want  them  for  defensive  purposes). 
All  this  because  the  Government  of  India  is  a  foreign 
Government  who  cannot  trust  their  subjects  and  who 
do  not  believe  in  their  loyalty.  In  the  light  of  this  fact 
all  talk  about  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  loyalty 
becomes  stale.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues 
it  is  useless  for  the  Government  to  expect  that  the  people 
can  accept  it,  and  treat  this  as  if  it  was  their  own  national 
Government.  Never  before  since  the  introduction  of 
British  rule  in  India  was  the  sense  of  helplessness  that 
arises  of  the  consciousness  of  being  a  disarmed  people, 
brought  home  to  the  people  of  India  so  vividly  and 
strongly  as  during  the  war,  A  new  fear  has  dawned 
on  the  public  mind.  "Suppose  the  British  lose  we  are 
lost"  says  the  Indian.  The  Germans  may  come  or  the 
Russians  or  even  the  Amir,  we  cannot  even  make  a 
show  of  resistance.  All  the  wisdom  and  legal  arguments 
of  Chandavarkars  or  Sinhas  will  not  avail  us.  A  people 
so  helpless  and  dependent  deserve  to  be  despised  by 
the  world.  The  war  has  made  the  Indian  feel  that  as 
a  British  subject  he  is  really  a  despicable  creature  en- 
titled to  no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  other 
people  of  the  world.  Even  the  negroes  (whether  in  Africa 
or  America)  are  much  better  placed  than  he  is.  The 
prayers  of  Indian  C.  I.  E.'s  and  Rai  Bahadur's  and  Khan 
Bahadur's  notwithstanding,  the  British  cannot  be  in- 
vincible for  ever.  The  time  is  to  come  when  their  prowess 
in  arms  will  decay.  What  will  then  be  the  fate  of  India 
and  Indians?  Will  they  be  transferred  like  sheep?  If 
not  actually  transferred  by  agreement,  the  nation  replac- 
ing the  English  in  the  world  power  will  take  possession 
of  India,  The  very  idea  is  disquieting  and  crushingly 
humiliating.     But    this    is  not  the    only    circumstance 

Rai,   India.  3 
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which  constantly  reminds  people  that  their  Government 
is  an  alien  Government  whose  interest  in  them  is  only 
secondary. 

Let  us  look  at  education  in  India.  India  has  been 
under  British  rule  now  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  some 
parts,  for  over  a  century  in  others  and  for  at  least  65  years 
in  the  Punjab.  Yet  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  well- 
nigh  95  percent  taking  the  progress  of  the  whole  of  India. 
The  greatest  ignorance  prevails  among  the  peasantry  and 
the  military  classes,  the  two  great  bulwarks  of  British 
rule  in  India.  What  has  the  Government  done  to  educate 
these  classes?  Nothing.  Some  maintain  that  they  have 
been  deliberately  kept  out  of  education  because  once 
educated  they  may  no  longer  be  such  willing  tools  as 
they  are  now. 

Agriculture  in  India  as  elsewhere  is  the  least  paying 
of  industries  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  large  numbers 
of  sturdy  Punjabees  prefer  to  labour  in  other  countries 
rather  than  rot  on  their  farms  in  the  Punjab.  In  the 
early  years  of  British  rule  the  educated  and  trading 
classes  flourished  and  became  prosperous,  but  now  they 
are  throughly  discontented.  The  native  traders  are  no 
longer  happy  under  British  rule  1.  because  the  network 
of  railways  and  foreign  import  and  export  offices  dealing 
direct  with  the  producer  and  the  consumer  have  ruined 
their  business,  2.  because  the  facilities  available  to  them 
in  the  early  days  of  British  rule  have  disappeared, 
3.  because  the  bureaucracy  is  always  inciting  the  agri- 
cultural and  military  classes  against  them  and  heaping 
insults  on  their  devoted  heads  both  by  word  and  deed. 
In  almost  every  province,  special  legislation  has  been 
enacted  professedly  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
classes  but  really  diverted  against  the  Indian  trader  or 
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money-lender.  Instead,  what  has  the  Government  done 
to  open  non-agricultural  pursuits  to  them?  Nothing, 
In  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  there 
is  not  a  single  Technological  Institute,  The  private  or 
aided  Technological  Institutes  are  called  by  that  name 
only  by  courtesy.  In  these  days  of  international  trade 
there  is  no  provision  in  any  of  the  Indian  Universities 
for  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  While  Germans, 
Austrians,  Italians,  Americans  and  Japanese  can  learn 
Hindustanee  and  English  in  their  own  countries  in  order 
to  further  their  trade  with  India,  the  Government  of 
India  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  provision  for  the  teaching  of  German,  French, 
Japanese  etc,  to  the  Indians  and  of  encouraging  Indians 
to  learn  these  languages.  The  best  part  of  a  boy's  student 
life  is  compulsorily  spent  in  acquiring  excellence  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  Indians  are  not  supposed 
to  know  other  languages  or  to  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries because  the  English  do  it  for  them.  It  is  not  the 
concern  of  the  British  to  encourage  the  native  to  have 
direct  commercial  transactions  with  foreign  countries. 
There  is  not  a  single  place  in  India  where  an  Indian 
student  can  do  real  research  work  in  chemistry  or  other 
sciences.  While  the  country  is  full  of  mines  there  is 
no  place  to  learn  mining.  Hundreds  of  steamers  come 
and  go  from  Indian  ports  but  there  is  no  place  in  India 
where  an  Indian  youth  can  qualify  himself  even|for 
the  Merchant  Marine  not  to  speak  of  the  Navy.  In  the 
whole  ot  India  with  its  splendid  resources  there  is  not 
a  single  place  where  ships  can  be  built.  The  Indian 
Government  has  never  given  a  thought  to  these  questions 
because  they  do  not  concern  them;  because  they  are 
not  interested    in    the  development  of   the   indigenous 
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industries  and  in  raising  the  status  of  the  people.  They 
have  done  a  lot  to  encourage  the  produce  of  raw  materials 
necessary  for  their  industries  or  for  their  food  (cotton, 
wheat,  oil,  seeds  etc.)  but  almost  nothing  to  encourage 
manufacturing  industries.  Originally  they  wanted  to  pre- 
serve the  Indian  markets  for  themselves  only,  but  their 
policy  of  free  trade  stood  in  the  way  and  latterly  the 
Germans  and  now  the  Japanese  are  sharing  that  market 
with  them,  but  to  teach  the  Indian  to  manufacture  for 
his  own  consumption  has  never  entered  the  thought  of 
those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  India.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  right  to  say  that  it  never  entered  their 
thought.  They  are  too  intelligent  and  shrewd  not  to 
know  that  they  had  not  done  their  duty  to  India  in 
these  matters,  but  the  interest  of  their  own  people  was 
paramount,  and  that  they  could  not  set  aside. 

The  British  Government  in  India  cannot  go  in  for 
universal  elementary  education  as  there  is  a  danger  of 
even  greater  disaffection  resulting  therefrom;  they  can 
not  give  technical  education  of  a  high  order  as  that 
might  interfere  with  British  industries;  they  cannot 
protect  Indian  industries  for  the  same  reason;  they 
cannot  provide  for  real  high-class  commercial  education 
with  a  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  a  knowledge 
of  seafaring  and  navigation,  as  they  do  not  want  the 
Indians  to  directly  engage  in  oversea  trade  and  contract 
relations  with  other  nations.  They  cannot  protect  and 
subsidise  Indian  industries  as  that  is  opposed  to  free 
trade  and  detrimental  to  British  industries.  Yet  they 
want  the  Indians  to  believe  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  is  primarily  conducted  in  the  interests 
of  India. 

The  people  of  India  must  remain  ignorant,  illiterate 
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and  industrially  and  commercially  dependent  because 
that  benefits  England  and  is  for  the  advantage  of  her 
people. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Government  of  India  can- 
not even  provide  for  high-class  education  in  sciences,  in 
engineering  and  in  medicine  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  higher  branches  of  these  professions  they  want  to 
reserve  for  their  own  people.  Of  late  the  number  of 
Indians  educated  and  trained  in  these  departments  of 
knowledge  in  British  and  other  foreign  Universities  has  so 
increased  as  to  become  rather  embarrassing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  They  cannot  utilise  them  without  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  Britishers  in  these  services.  This  they 
do  not  desire.  The  result  is  that  there  are  numbers  of 
qualified  Indians  in  India  with  high-class  British  and 
European  qualifications  who  have  to  be  contented  with 
subordinate  positions  under  Britishers  of  lesser  qualifi- 
cations, and  perhaps  at  times,  of  no  qualifications.  The 
competitive  examinations  for  higher  services  are  held  in 
England  which  in  itself  is  a  great  injustice,  but  this 
year  on  account  of  the  war,  there  being  fewer  qualified 
Britishers  to  compete  for  these  services  the  Government 
has  resolved  to  discontinue  some  of  the  examinations 
for  fear  lest  a  larger  number  of  Indians  than  is  desirable 
might  get  into  them.  Can  they  still  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  as  good  as  or  perhaps  better  than  a 
national  Government?  The  truth  is  that  they  do  not 
want  a  larger  number  of  Indians  in  the  higher  services 
because  they  cannot  trust  them.  For  the  same  reason 
they  distrust  private  educational  institutions  and  insist 
upon  the  employment  of  Britishers  as  Inspectors  of 
Schools  and  as  professors  in  the  educational  service. 
They  will   allow   a   certain   number  of    Indians   in  the 
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higher  offices  but  that  number  must  not  be  so  large  as  to 
make  it  even  remotely  possible  for  them  to  create  trouble 
for  the  Government.  The  same  fear  underlies  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  bodies  and  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  Councils.  It  is  simply  begging  the  question 
to  argue  that  Indians  are  not  yet  ready  or  fit  for  re- 
presentative institutions.  The  real  question  is  the  dread 
of  power  passing  from  the  Britishers  into  Indian  hands.*) 
It  is  that  dread  that  is  the  dominating  influence  in  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  India  is  a 
possession  and  dependency  and  must  be  administered  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  master.  Many  credulous  Indians 
talk  of  the  liberty  loving  traditions  of  the  British  demo- 
cracy but  they  forget  that  the  application  of  these  tra- 
ditions to  India  would  make  such  big  holes  in  their  safes, 
purses  and  incomes  that  they  as  men  swayed  by  self- 
interest  and  love  of  power  and  glory,  can  never  think 
of  enforcing  these  principles  in  India.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  British  politician  and  publicist 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  readjustment  of  India's  re- 
lations with  England.  Even  the  Tory  Press  led  by  the 
"Times"  made  hopeful  pronouncements.  But  the  tone 
has  since  changed  and  the  intervention  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  matter  of  the  United  Provinces  Executive 
Council,  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the 
Punjab  Chief  Court,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  much  cannot 
be  built  upon  the  pronouncements  made  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war  in  the  stress  of  necessity  and  the 


*)  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  an  English  Professor,  who 
has  largely  travelled  in  India,  has  practically  admitted  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  (P.  23  "An  Essay  on  the  Civilization 
of  India,  China  and  Japan",  see  also  pp.  27  and  28.) 
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exuberance  of  gratitude  for  India's  "response".  We 
propose  however,  to  consider  briefly  the  questions  that 
are  likely  to  come  up  for  discussion  and  decision  im- 
mediately after  the  war. 

III. 

The  Indian  politicians  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
three  classes, 

A.  The  extremists  who  base  their  propaganda  on 
fundamental  grounds.  They  do  not  believe  that  the 
British  can  or  will  ever  grant  them  freedom  of  any  ap- 
preciative kind  or  any  self-government  worth  the  name 
voluntarily.  They  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  making 
petitions  and  sending  memorials.  Some  of  them  want 
absolute  "Swaraj";  some  qualified  "Swaraj"  on  Colonial 
lines,  but  every  one  of  them  believes  that  neither  is 
possible  except  by  active  revolt  or  successful  passive 
resistance.  They  feel  that  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  organise  either  for  some  time  to  come,  but  that  in 
the  meantime  it  is  their  duty  to  do  as  much  as  they 
can  to  embarrass  the  Government  by  following  the 
tactics  of  guerilla  warfare  and  by  conducting  a  terrorist 
campaign.  They  say  they  must  keep  the  flag  flying  no 
matter  how  heavy  their  losses.  In  their  opinion,  it  is 
the  only  way  to  carry  on  their  propaganda  and  make 
it  effective  for  impressing  the  country  and  gaining  fresh 
recruits  to  their  cause.  How  far  they  are  wise  in  their 
plans  is  another  question. 

B.  The  Moderates  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
who  want  to  conduct  their  agitation  on  constitutional 
lines  within  the  limits  of  the  law  are  not  in  favour  of 
embarrassing  the  Government.  The  men  in  power  in  their 
party  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  third  party 
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who  are  loyalists  out  and  out,  and  are  opposed  to  all 
agitation,  leaving  everything  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
Government.  A  good  many  Moderates  believe  that  after 
the  war  the  Government  will  make  large  political  con- 
cessions and  the  country  will  make  a  material  advance 
on  the  road  to  self-government  on  colonial  lines.  They 
have  not  yet  formulated  their  programme  but  the 
demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made  may  be  classified 
as  below, 

1.  Repeal  and  modification  of  the  Arms  Act  making 
it  possible  at  least  for  men  of  education  and  property 
to  keep  arms  without  license. 

2.  Some  provision  for  the  military  training  of  the 
Indian  youths. 

3.  Army  commissions  to  Indians. 

4.  Improvements  in  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Indian  soldier. 

5.  A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Executive 
Council  so  as  to  admit  of  more  than  one  Indian  being 
appointed  to  it, 

6.  Changes  in  the  Legislative  Councils: 

a)  Non-official    elected    majority   in    the  Viceroy's 
Council, 

b)  direct  election, 

c)  removal  of  restrictions  in  the  choice  of  candidates, 

d)  freedom  of  debate, 

e)  freedom  from  the  embargo  of  the   Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  in  fiscal  legislation, 

7.  Similar  changes  in  the  Provincial  Councils  with  pro- 
vincial fiscal  autonomy  and  greater  freedom  in  pro* 
vincial  legislation. 

8.  a)  Executive    Councils   for   the    provinces    that    are 

without  them. 
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b)  a  provision   that   each   Council    should   have    at 
least  two  Indian  members, 

c)  that  the  latter  should  be  elected. 

9.  Compulsory  primary  education,  with  ample  provision 
for  technical,  commercial  and  scientific  education. 

10.  Complete  separation  of  judicial  from  executive 
functions,  with  High  Courts  in  place  of  Chief  Courts 
in  the  minor  provinces  also  and  an  extension  of 
jury  trials. 

11.  Governors  in  place  of  Lieut.-Governors  and  Chief 
Commissioners  in  all  the  provinces. 

12.  Exclusive  or  at  least  larger  employment  of  Indian 
agency  in  the  Public  Services. 

13.  Inauguration  of  industries  under  Government  patron- 
age with  a  protective  tariff  and  ample  provision 
for  technical  and  industrial  education  in  the  country. 

14.  The  holding  of  simultaneous  competitive  examinations 
in  India  for  all  branches  of  the  Indian  Services  for 
which  examinations  are  held  in  England. 

15.  The  repeal  of  the  Indian  Press  Act  and  of  other 
coercive  and  repressive  laws  put  on  the  statute  book 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

16.  Better  treatment  in  the  Colonies  with  freedom  of 
travel  and  emigration  or  freedom  to  bar  the  Colonies 
from  holding  any  positions  in  India. 

17.  Freedom  of  education. 

18.  Local  Self-Government  freed  of  official  control  from 
village  unions  upwards. 

Most  of  these  demands  will  be  strongly  opposed. 
Those  that  touch  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  stated  before,  will  be  rejected.  Minor  concessions 
may  be  made  under  heads  3,  4  and  9,  and  something 
might  be  done  under  16.    These  concessions,  however, 
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will  not  affect  the  present  position,  power,  and  status 
of  the  Government;  nor  will  they  in  any  way  lead  to 
popular  control  of  the  Government  by  the  people  of 
India.  They  will  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
generosity  which  a  master  feels  towards  a  servant  or 
slave  who  has  behaved  well  and  served  the  master  with 
devotion  and  fidelity.  The  fundamental  right  of  the 
people  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  control  their 
Government  will  not  be  accepted  or  conceded  in  any 
way.  How  far  this  will  satisfy  the  people  and  check 
the  growth  of  extremism  is  to  be  seen.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  situation  will  become  more  serious  and 
grave.  Even  the  concessions  likely  to  be  granted  will, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Government  of  India, 
take  at  least  ten  years  to  be  put  into  effect  and  then 
will  commence  a  fresh  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  bureau- 
cracy to  make  them  nugatory  and  ineffective  and  to 
whittle  them  down  to  zero  point  in  the  actual  working 
of  them.  Our  past  experience  justifies  all  the  prognostic- 
ations and  we  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  nature  of  the  British  rulers  of  India  will 
undergo  material  and  radical  changes  after  the  war. 
Even  now  when  the  war  is  on  and  there  is  acute  economic 
distress  in  all  parts  of  India  and  in  all  ranks  of  the  Indian 
population  below  the  wealthy,  the  British  services  are 
getting  extra  war  allowance  to  compensate  them  for 
supposed  losses  caused  by  refusal  of  leave  etc.  and  for 
extra  work  entailed  on  account  of  the  war,  while  nothing 
substantial  has  been  done  for  the  native  subordinate. 

Thus  the  ball  goes  on  and  will  go  on  unless  some- 
thing happens  which  makes  the  British  fear  they  might 
lose  India  altogether.  Till  then,  the  Indian  patriot  may 
hold  his  soul  in  patience  and  may  work  for  the  con- 
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solidation  of  his  people.  It  is  an  extremely  hard  struggle 
in  which  the  Indian  patriot  in  engaged.  The  odds  all 
are  against  him.  The  only  thing  in  his  favour  is  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause.  With  patience  and  sacrifice 
he  may  some  day  succeed,  though  the  chances  of  an 
early  success  are  few. 

C.  The  third  class  consists  of  those  who  are  out 
and  out  loyalists  and  whom  the  present  arrangement 
places  in  a  position  of  advantage.  Their  number  is  by 
no  means  very  large  and  with  the  increase  of  political 
crime  in  the  country  their  demands  for  compensation 
and  rewards  for  loyalty  and  services  are  bound  to  in- 
crease, which  even  a  despotic  Government  will  find  it 
impossible  to  grant.  So  there  is  every  possibility  of 
large  numbers  of  them  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the 
others.  It  may  thus  be  fairly  said  that  in  the  demand 
for  substantial  self-government  the  country  is  practically 
united  and  any  hesitation  or  refusal  to  concede  is  bound 
to  tell  very  adversely  on  their  loyalty. 

So  far  the  English  have  governed  India  as  if  there 
was  no  one  in  the  world  to  contest  their  right  to  do  as 
they  Hked.  With  the  advance  of  nationalism  in  India 
and  with  the  turn  politics  have  taken  in  the  world  at 
large,  the  British  Government  in  India  will  have  to 
count  with  numerous  disturbing  elements.  Nobody 
can  yet  forsee  the  end  of  the  war.  Even  the  best  friends 
of  the  Allies  are  not  so  sure  of  their  eventual  victory 
as  they  were  some  months  before.  In  any  case,  the 
future  is  gloomy  and  even  the  most  optimistic  cannot 
say  that  Great  Britain  will  emerge  altogether  unscathed 
from  the  war.  Even  victory  would  be  awfully  costly 
not  only  in  men  and  in  money  but  also  in  prestige  and 
influence.     Great   Britain   won   against   the    Boers   but 
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that  victory  reduced  her  prestige.  The  present  war  is 
however  going  to  make  a  still  greater  change.  The  Indians 
can  no  longer  consider  the  British  to  be  invincible.  The 
Germans  have  at  least  shattered  that  idea  and  that  fact 
alone  is  going  to  affect  seriously  British  rule  in  India. 
The  Indians  who  return  from  the  different  seats  of  war 
will  come  back  with  greater  faith  in  their  own  fighting 
power,  in  their  strength  and  in  at  least  their  equality 
with  the  white.  It  will  be  impossible  to  keep  them  in 
inferior  positions  which  they  have  so  far  occupied.  Last 
but  not  least,  the  Muslim  attitude  will  be  entirely 
different.  The  talk  about  ending  the  war  for  all  time 
to  come  is  pure  and  simple  nonsense.  No  one  believes 
it  to  be  possible.  In  fact  there  is  every  possibility  of 
greater  complications  taking  place  in  European  politics 
as  the  result  of  this  war.  The  seeds  of  future  war  are 
being  sown  and  the  British  will  have  to  be  ready  for  that. 
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